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are preparing to submit plans for 
the American Peace Award (Mr. 
Bok’s $100,000 Prize), the F. P. A. 
will be glad to make suggestions 
for bibliography and to answer in- 
quiries as far as possible. \ 
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\*TRESEMANN is surrendering. 
all the recent dispatches 
are inaccurate, the German Chancellor will 
soon announce the unconditional cessa- 
tion of passive resistance in the Ruhr. 
Preparing his public opinion for this even- 
tuality, he issued an amazingly frank offi- 
cial statement September 24, immediately 
after a conference with three hundred rep- 
resentatives of various interests in the 
Ruhr. He flatly acknowledged that “the 
Government and people could not longer 
bear a continuation of the Ruhr credits.” 
He admitted that he had failed to secure 
as the price of surrender “a release of 
prisoners, a return of exiles and a restora- 
tion of German sovereignty in the Rhine- 
land.” He announced that “representa- 
tives of all parties, excepting the Nation- 
alists, agreed that resistance must be 
given up.” 

This surrender in itself solves nothing. 
France will rejoice in a “victory” secured 
by her “indomitable will.” Germany “will 
have learned that she is defeated.” De- 
liveries in coal may be renewed. The for- 
mation of a gigantic Franco-German trust 
to exploit the Ruhr resources for the profit 
of France may be planned. 


These optimistic predictions ignore the 
grave danger of communistic violence 
in the Ruhr and nationalistic and reac- 
tionary revolt in Bavaria. A prompt and 
generous gesture by France would do much 
to strengthen Stresemann against these 
contingencies. An immediate announce- 
ment by Poincaré that the occupation is to 
be made “invisible” would help. The re- 
lease of German prisoners and the return 
of the exiled railway, telegraph and tele- 
phone employees would do even more. The 
first of these concessions, the drastic re- 
duction of the French military forces in 
the Ruhr, has been virtually pledged. One 


Unless 
from Berlin 


test of Poincaré’s desire to secure repara- 
tions rather than to destroy Germany will 
be the manner and degree in which this 
pledge is fulfilled. 

But assuming that Stresemann is not 
overthrown, the solution of the reparation 
problem is little nearer than last January 
when the French, rejecting the British 
compromise offer, even as a basis of dis- 
cussion, marched into the Ruhr. The will 
of German industrialists to pay their fair 
share may have been strengthened by the 
hardships inflicted on their industries dur- 
ing the last nine months. But by the same 
token their capacity and that of Germany 
as a whole to pay the fantastic sum still 
claimed by the Allies has been greatly 
weakened in the interval. Moreover, de- 
spite the statement issued in Paris, ‘Sep- 
tember 19, after the conference of Poincaré 
and the British Premier that: 

“they were happy to establish a common 

agreement of views and to discover that on 

no question is there any difference of pur- 
pose or divergence of principle which could 
impair the co-operation of the two countries, 
upon which depends so much the settlement 
and peace of the world,” 
there is no substantial reason to believe 
that Britain and France have reached that 
degree of agreement on the essentials of 
an economic settlement which is the chief 
condition precedent to any real settlement 
of German reparations. 

Stresemann, a disciple of Bismarck and 
willing to face squarely the harshest facts, 
has courageously chosen to risk the danger 
of destruction for his government and 
assassination for himself rather than the 
certainty of economic strangulation for his 
people. Upon Poincaré more than upon 
any other man will depend the issue of 
this desperate gamble. The next few days 
will test France as much as Germany. 


JAMES G. MCDONALD. 
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Another Dictator 
T last the expected has happened. 
Spain has its dictator. Captain Gen- 
eral Ferdinando Primo Rivera, Marquis de 
Estella, has joined the growing ranks of 
European usurpers. Notorious corruption 
and inefficiency in Parliament; the bureau- 
cratic and civil administration; Catalonian 
separatism; the comic, were they not cost- 
ly and tragic, failures of 80,000 troops to 
maintain order in the tiny Spanish portion 
of Morocco and the ambitions of the mili- 
tary juntas are some of the underlying 
conditions which have made this or some 
other sort of despotism inevitable. Cabinet 
government has been abolished. The 
Cortes is not to be called. A rigid censor- 
ship has been established. The King, 
yielding gracefully as always to the storm, 
continues as the titular head of the State. 
Primo Rivera, on behalf of his military 
juntas, has announced a sweeping program 
of reform. That this will mean more than 
a dozen previous Spanish programs of re- 
form is doubtful. On the question of 
the policy of the new government towards 
Morocco we have as yet insufficient data. 
Bulgarian Unrest 
ie revolutionary government of Pro- 
fessor Zankoff, which a few weeks 
ago overthrew the agrarian dictator Stam- 
boulisky, is itself now threatened from two 
extremes, the Communists and the Agra- 
rians —the Third International and the 
Green International. The news dispatches 
are confusing and meager, but evidently 
Bulgaria is torn by bitter internal strug- 
gles, which may now, as always, spread 
across the frontiers and jeopardize the 
already precarious peace of the Balkans. 
League’s Competency to Be Decided 
GROUP within the League of Na- 
tions is determined to have a judi- 
cial decision on the competency and power 
of the League over disputes which threat- 
en the peace of the world. A commission 
of legal experts has been appointed to pass 
on the following questions, among others: 
(1) The kind of disputes which fall within the 
purview of the Covenant. 
(2) The right of states to seize territory as 
guarantees. 


(3) The responsibility of states for crimes com- 
mitted within their frontiers. 


This action was taken in spite of the 
refusal of Salandra, former Premier of 
Italy, to acknowledge that the question of 
the League’s competency in the Greco- 
Italian issue could properly be raised now. 

Article X. 

“T*HE COMMISSION on Amendments 

which has been asked to consider the 
interpretation of Article X has reported 
favorably to the Assembly an interpreta- 
tion which would leave to each government 
the right to decide to what degree a mem- 
ber of the League is bound to assume the 
execution of its obligations to preserve the 
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territorial integrity of a fellow member 
by the employment of military force. 

The Commission also recommended that 
the proposed amendment to Article XVI 
be referred to the next Assembly as the 
amendments voted by the Second Assem- 
bly have not yet been ratified by a suf- 
ficient number of countries to permit the 
changes already proposed to enter into 
force. 





The International Federation of Trade 
Unions now in session in Amsterdam has 
made a forma] demand through M. Jou- 
haux that the Assembly take up the repa- 
rations problem. Gilbert Murray, com- 
menting on the appeal from twenty million 
workers of all nations said: 

“In the name of the ideals we profess, in 
the name of our common humanity, in the 
name of these workers whose livelihood is 
at stake, let us ask the governments of the 
great powers either to find a settlement of 
this question swiftly or hand it over for set- 
tlement to the League of Nations.” 


The Kingdom of Hedjaz has applied for 
admission to the League of Nations. 


“Unattached and Unbought” 


66” J°HE constant need of civilization is 

for a practical idealism ..., deep 
faith in spiritual things tempered by a 
hard common sense . . . illustrated in the 
character of the (our) men .. . who 
offered their lives to give more freedom 
to oppressed peoples; and who went to the 
rescue of Europe with their treasure and 
their men when their own liberty and the 
liberty of the world was in peril, but when 
the victory was secure, retired from the 
field unencumbered by spoils, independent, 
unattached and unbought, still continuing 
to contribute lavishly to the relief of the 


stricken and destitute of the Old World.” 


Thus, in his address before the Interna- 
tional Convention of the American Red 
Cross on September 24, President Coolidge 
summarized his philosophy of America’s 
place in world affairs. 

Is it “practical idealism” to win a war, 
and then to scuttle the peace—the peace 
which was accepted both by France and 
Germany largely because of specific Amer- 
ican pledges, to the former the tripartite 
guarantee, to the latter American presence 
on the Reparation Commission? Is _ it 
“hard common sense” not ‘to continue to 
try to achieve the ideals for which Amer- 
ica fought? Is a “deep faith in spiritual 
things” shown by our ignoring now the 
spiritual values which alone raised the 
world war above the plane of wholesale 
slaughter? 

We are not “unattached,” we are not 
“independent.” We are inextricably en- 
meshed in that web of economic, social, 
political and spiritual forces which make 
up modern civilization. No President can 
will it otherwise. J. G. McD. 
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